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Significant 


il 
Don’t Help Him’ 
SAMUEL HARKNESS 
in The Christian 


A few mornings ago I found a sub- 
stantial check in the mail. It came from 
a friend with the simple instruction, “Use 
this in any way you see fite2 Le DUG ILt 
aside and went on reading the mail. Pres- 
- ently, my secretary came in and said, 
“mMhere is a man here who says he must 
see you at once. He looks rather queer.” 
._..I1 told her to bring the man in. He 
said: “I’ve been listening to you preach 
ever since you came here. I am in great 
trouble. I have lost my job. My money 
has dwindled away. I have only thirty- 
five dollars in the bank. I think I can 
get a good job in Cleveland, but T haven’t 
the money to get there.’ I looked him over 
and finally said, “Read this letter and 
look at this check.’ After a moment, I 
asked him for the check. I indorsed it 
and gave it to him. He began to cry. 
Finally, he told me that he had made up 
his mind to kill himself if I didn’t help 
him. He got the job in Cleveland. His wife 
came in this morning and gave me her 
check. She told me that her husband had 
sent her a hundred dollars, and that he 
wished her to pay me at once. I prevailed 
on her to keep it a while longer. The 
moral of this tale is obvious: let your 
preacher have an emergency fund to use 
at his discretion. 


Familiar 
Mood of Modernism 


A. Eustace Haypon 
in The Journal of Religion 


“The conflict between science and reli- 
gion is more apparent than real. There is 
no fundamental issue between them.” 

“There is not a single scientific fact 
which has undermined a single religious 
truth.” 

“The need of God is as real a need in 
human life as the need of food.” 

This is the mood of modernism and very 
familiar. But all these statements are 
grounded in wish, not in factual knowl- 
edge. They are the result of refusal to 
allow the fundamentals of faith to face 
the fires of science The religious sciences 
have amply demonstrated that faith in 
God is not a universal human attitude. 
Social science has shown that ideals are 
integral elements in the social level of our 
planetary development irrespective of 
world - views or theologies. They are 
grounded in desire and not in thought. 
Moreover, the natural, social, and religious 
sciences take as their domain all the facts 
of nature, of history, and of human ex- 
perience. 

By what authority does religion deliver 
truth excluded from these realms? Is it 
by revelation or by special apostolic en- 
dowment or from some source of esoteric 
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Sentiments 


knowledge hidden from ordinary men? Or- 
thodoxy would answer in a vigorous af- 
firmative; modernism hesitates and yet 
asserts as though it had affirmed. This is 
the source of the timidity of modernists 
in the presence of science which finds out- 
let in defiance of it. From this comes also 
the obscurantism of words that are elo- 
quent and lovely as abstractions but 
vanish as vapor when one seeks a concrete 
meaning. 


The Bible 
As Private Property 


RayMOND H. PALMER 
in Unity 


If organized religion would give up 
the Bible as its own private property, 
and release it for wholesale consumption, 
this would do much to bring the book 
to its proper place in the literature of 
humanity, and it would pave the way for 
the establishment of religion not upon 
one body of writings but upon the entire 
literature of the race.... 

If the churches would act on this 
basis, they would become as free as liter- 
ature itself is free. A new priesthood would 
develop in the pulpit. Preachers would be 
forced to show a power of judgment in 
choosing, from the whole body of human 
writings, ideas and inspiration which, 
when presented to the people, would be 
judged not by the source from which they 
were taken but by the validity of their 
ethical and idealistic content. Every sem- 
blance of divorce between religion and 
culture would be broken down, and the 
whole culture of the race would flow 
through the churches and the minds of 
its leaders as water flows through a 
purifying system. 

Religion would then be organized to do 
oue thing, and to do that thing well, 
namely, to search for wisdom coopera- 
tively under the best leadership obtain- 
able in a free and undogmatie atmos- 
phere. To go to church would be to go in 
search of wisdom, deep, clear, beautiful 
and true. If that time ever comes, re- 
ligion will be restored to its rightful 
place of dignity and power among the 
people. 
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Once More, : 
Sit on a Cushion 


LILLIAN LEE 
in The Outlook and Independent 

“If I had a daughter I would raise her} 
to be a clinging vine”, a prominent woman} 
lawyer said to newspaper reporters not ¥ 
long ago. When this statement appeared 
in the press was there a deluge of protest-} 
ing letters from ardent feminists, as there} 
onee would have been? If anything, the i 
women were so conspicuously quiet on the} 
subject that a few days later a comment 
to that effect appeared on the editorial) 
page. Does it seem possible, the editor 
asked, that women were regretting their)) 
freedom? H\) 

The answer is, briefly, that the much-}) 
discussed, much-longed-for emancipation 
has proved to be a boomerang. It has} 
merely taken us from one form of slavery}, 
over the hilltop to another form off 
slavery, with added burdens. 

One of the things the misguided fem- 
inists of the past did not consider was thatji| 
the new moral standing which gave women 
the right to have as many affairs as they} 
wanted, has made men less interested int 
marriage. ; 

However, there is a glimmer of hope# 
for the future. The younger generation 0 
girls coming up is shrewdly observing} 
the tired, unhappy eyes of the bachelo 
girls and is deeply resolving not to sety 
caught by the false glamour of equality 
Once more, therefore, they will let the} 
lordly male bring home the bacon while} 
they sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam | 
And further, like their serpent-wise grand-| 
mothers, they will restore romance by per 
mitting nothing further than hand-squeez4 
ing until the swain has brought alongs 


the ring and declared his “honorabie) 
intentions”. 


Flaws in 
Darrow’s Theory 


BENJAMIN STOLBERG 
in The Nation 


Mr. Darrow constantly dwells on the 
vanity which is behind natural selection||| 
and on many occasions he contemplates}: 
his own birth as an infinitesimal acei! 
dent which he deems very absurd and uns 
called for. When man is once born, how) 
ever, Mr. Darrow thinks of him, with 
Huxley, as a “mannikin”, wound up ang i 
determined, a sort of etiological puppet} 
In this view we are all psycho-physica jf} 
parallelograms, in the utter grip of its | 
forces. This leads Mr. Darrow to his fa, 
vorite theory that no man can help bey 
ing and doing just as he is and behaves} 
John Doe was a fait accompli from tha 
beginning of time. And it is on this old 
fashioned biological determinism that M 
Darrow rears his very wise and vers] 
humane criminology; which again is 4 
pity. For one should be able to subscribs 
to a decent and enlightened penology}| 
without having it rest on a  Victoriaz 
mechanism. . . . He really is no more im 
pressed by the high and mighty and gooel 
than he is by the low and lowly and bad} 
indeed, quite the contrary. All men but thl| 


vain and righteous have his sympathv. 
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HE claims of society on our young 
people are the least and at the same 
) | time the greatest that they have 
ever been—the least on the ninety 

ind nine and the greatest on the one hun- 
‘iredth. For our young people are of two 
‘cinds, those who give and those who take. 


. rociety i is so indulgent ty the EUs that 


‘Hho return, Sand it so tyrannizes over those 
ivho give that they have no time or 
itrength left for taking. The result is the 
evelopment of these two types to a very 
“@xaggerated degree, so that they are quite 
‘Tiistinct from each other. 


Asks Nothing But Apathy 


If you belong to the great majority— 
hose who live to take all that they can 
“set, you will find that the world demands 
‘ery little of you in return for what it 
jets you have. Beginning in your late 
eens the college lets you do much as you 
ylease. Someone must pay your tuition, 
ind you must be present at classes most 
4 the- time. There is no need for you 
Jo do any but the most ordinary work and 
rour behavior is of little interest to the 
juthorities. Your parents demand nothing 
}£ you whatever, except that you get your 
jlegree. So you muddle along easily. The 
jiverage non-college young person and the 
“wollege graduate in the twenties finds that 
‘the world has few claims on him. He can 
lo as he pleases. He will be required to 
’bey the popular laws of his country but 
ay disobey the unpopular ones. He is 
10 longer expected when he pledges alle- 
lance to his Flag to live up to what it 
}tands for. Society, by and large, does not 
‘isk him to obey the Constitution for which 
jt expects him to give his life in battle. 
This young citizen will not be asked to 
hare in self-government to any serious 
/xtent. His vote will be solicited now and 
‘|hen. The city is not interested in him 
xcept at election time, and then only 
nathematically, as one more Democrat or 
}yne more Republican. The most approved 
ik nd welcome citizen is the one that makes 
|he least trouble, has the fewest ideas, and 
‘8 easily led by the nose. In our greatest 
tity it would be preposterous for young 
qnen or young women to take an interest 
\n the -city government. ane city govern- 


fine of the young eae bat amie. 
The young man or woman is not asked 
be careful in business relations. He 
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ean contract debts and be negligent in pay- 
ing them. If he is skillful he can contract 
a great many, living on the borrowed fat 
of the land, and canceling them all by a 
timely bankruptcy. He can do his work in 
the guise of a corporation and so escape 
all personal responsibility for other 
people’s money invested with him. 

Society makes equally slender claims on 
his social life. He may live very much as 
he pleases. People are less fussy than they 
used to be about parties and pastimes. 
The young people can neck all night on 
{he rural highways, and can go un- 
chaperoned where they will. 

Curfew rings no more, except as a con- 
venience to the villagers for setting their 
watches. 

The church is likewise indulgent. It per- 
mits the young people to be as lax as they 
will in attendance at its services. They are 
allowed to use their Sunday according to 
their own liking. There are no serious 
penalties for non-membership. Society ac- 
cepts you without asking if you go to 
church. 

And finally the home makes little de- 
mand upon the youth. There are no chores. 
The furnace is automatic, and the cows 
are milked by electricity and belong to 
someone else anyway. The chances are that 
there are few younger brothers and sisters 
to bathe, dress, feed, and amuse. They 
belong to someone else, too, like the cows. 
Surely it is a soft life for the class of 
young people who are takers and fol- 
lowers. They stroll the primrose path of 
dalliance, these ninety and nine. 


They Will Demand 


But there is one hundredth. What of 
him? Does the world make claims upon 
the young man or young woman who is a 
giver and who is to furnish leadership for 
the herd? 

It does, and they are most exacting. 

Even before he is through college he is 
put to the test, for if he is to “get by” at 
all with his differences he must not only 
excel in sports, but must be ready to face 
the ridicule of his fellows because of 
his open interest in his other work—his 
studies. He will be required to show this 
interest naturally and quietly, avoiding 
eant or lack of sympathy with those who 
regard him as a grind. His point of view 
must be firm and unshakable, but never 
meddlesome or aggressive. His sense of 
honor must be impeccable but never dis- 
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Ninety and nine and the one hundredth person 


played or flaunted. He must mingle easily 
and unreservedly with sops and fops and 
perverts, with the shallow and the super- 
ficial, as with his equals. 

That they will demand of him in his 
college days. And when he gets out into 
the world of affairs, what will he find 
that world demanding of him, of him who 
is answering that world’s call for trained 
and competent leadership? It will ask for 
morals—yes, for morals plus. Of itself it 
asks little, but of its leaders much. They 
must not slip in the least point. Their 
careers must stand the searchlight of pub- 
licity without showing a blemish. 


Nothing by Heredity 


Then their world will insist that they 
be of it and not above it; that they shall 
look at it from within and not without; 
that they shall be responsive to its needs, 
not only, but to its prejudices. No youth 
can aspire to leadership unless he under- 
stands the peculiarities and weaknesses of 
those whom he hopes to help. Emerson in 
his journal tells of struggling vainly for 
half an hour to get a calf into the barn, 
pushing and hauling and chasing and then 
pushing some more, but to no purpose. As 
he was about to give up in defeat the 
Swedish housemaid came out, thrust her 
finger into the calf’s mouth and led it, 
docile and willing, into the barn. A leader 
who would succeed must know the preju- 
dices of those whom he would lead. 

Now these are some of the things 
America demands of those who are to be 
her leaders, and she will demand that they 
give up all from youth to age, summer and 
winter, to stay true to their task. No 
flinching, no wavering, no tiring. The least 
slip or weakness means ridicule and de- 


sertion. It is a hard specification, but 
nothing less will carry America through. 
Are there youth who can meet the 
challenge? 


That is a question to which no one 
knows the answer. I believe there are 
many who have the idealism and hear the 
eall. There are not so many who have the 
stamina to see it through. The task is too 
great for the single isolated individual. 
The discouragements are too many. There 
must be a little band wherever leadership 
is to mature and flourish, souls welded 
together in a common cause. 

The way in which such a band or group 
may be developed is of prime importance. 
The youths who comprise it must be 
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welded by the strongest bonds. Stronger 
than social friendship, they must be bonds 
that are tempered and sealed with reli- 
gious fervor and conviction. 

You would like to know of some such 
groups of young people. 

From separate Unitarian parishes 
throughout the country delegates go each 
summer to a conference at an island re- 
treat off the shores of New Hampshire. 
Here, away from the world, from tele- 
phones, autos, and other distractions, out 
at sea, as it were, where the horizon is 
clear and unbroken, the young folk confer 
and worship and play for two weeks. Here 
they have repaired again and again year 
after year. Here they have formed the 
super-friendships that I have referred to; 
the friendships that crystallize about a 
great motivating passion, a religious zeal 
to make the world better. Here they re- 
new their strength in an atmosphere which 
partakes of those qualities which make 
up the genius of present-day America. For 
present-day America is fast rebelling 
against all sanctions and prohibitions. It 
is demanding a renaissance of truth, based 
upon a re-examination of all the facts 
available, scientific, social, political, reli- 
gious. Our young people refuse to be Re- 
publicans by heredity, as we were, or 
churchmen either. They are going to be 
Democratic if they find good reasons for 
it, or irreligious, or unchaste: but we 
needn’t worry about them any more than 
about ourselves. They are not only our 
truly begotten children, flesh of our flesh 
and bone of our bone, but we have brought 
them up. Surely they are as likely to 
know how to behave as we ourselves! 

You fathers and you mothers of young 
men and women have seen what happens 
when young people have our old precepts 
and theories forced upon them. They rebel 
and turn away from what is serious and 
become cynical. It is because we of the 
elder generation have brought them into 
a world of false standards. They have 
found the foundations of our philosophy 
to be insecure. Christians killing each 
other in the name of honor, merchants 
swindling each other in the name of the 
sacred capitalistic system, neighbors hat- 
ing each other in the name of a dozen 
ereeds and a hundred superstitions. Can 
you wonder that youth has decided to 
work out its own salvation? This it will 
do, in bitterness, if opposed at every point 
by the older generation in whose theories 
it has lost faith. Or it will do it with the 
zeal and fervor and hope which only youth 
can feel, provided the elders will encourage 
it to work out its philosophy and its des- 
tiny unhampered. 

This is the experiment—the daring ex- 
periment if you wish to call it so—which 
is being worked out at the Isles of Shoals 
by our youth. There on their island, like 
the great master in the wilderness—they 
can weigh the facts of life as they find 
them. They invite their own speakers and 
leaders—pacifists if they wish—bolshevists 
or capitalists, or both—theists and 
atheists; they demand of each to show 
his wares and defend his theories. They 
are bound by no preconceived political 
formula, no preordained creed or cult. 

(Continued on page 181) 
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French and German Views on Armg 


On fundamentals they agree, but vary as they proceed to specific 
applications, thus making great interest for 
the Genevan Conferees 


ROLAND HALL SHARP 


GENEVA. 


O have been in Geneva from the 
"| evening of the Disarmament Confer- 

ence through sessions of the League 
of Nations Council on Shanghai, and 
finally, the first extraordinary League 
Assembly called to preserve peace, is to 
live history in the making. Any one of 
these events represents a major test for 
the ideal of organized peace. Interlaced 


as they have been, they constitute a 
chapter crowded with actors moving 


through a crueial scene. 

Fortunately for disarmament and peace, 
they are ideals that have substance and 
will recur throughout the ages, knocking 
for admission into human affairs as do 
the simple teachings of one whose pre- 
cepts, if universally lived, would render 
war unthinkable. So disarmament down 
to the least barbed word would be an ac- 
complished fact. It is significant that 
several speakers have laid emphasis on 
Christian teachings before plenary ses- 
sions at which were represented most re- 
ligions of the world, and every shade of 
national diplomatic opinion. This is the 
leaven that must work until guns cease 
to pound. 

M. Edward Benes, Foreign Minister of 
Czechoslovakia, put disarmament on a 
Christian basis in his address. He also 
urged a long-term view to prevent dis- 
couragement over halting paces or tem- 
porary reverses. 

“Our present enterprise is not a mere 
human undertaking’, he said, “it is des- 
tined to become historic, and immortal in 
the annals of mankind, either by its suc- 
cess or by its failure—to overleap genera- 
tions and to outlive the political pre- 
occupations of men and parties and the 
local and national situations that exist in 
our day.” 

What would not the friends of disarma- 
ment give, or do, to see that policy not 
only overleaping and outliving temporary 
political situations, but transmuting them. 
This desire is expressed by so many dele- 
gates with evident sincerity, that it is 
the real tone of this meeting. The test, 
however, is yet to come, when each knotty 
detail must be shaped to fit into an inter- 
national armaments mosaic. 

It is much that so many sentiments of 
willingness to cooperate are expressed. 
Everyone feels that disaster impends 
unless some definite check on armaments 
is started. While this apprehension is not 
helpful in itself, it may lead to agree- 
ments that would be found impossible in a 
period of full pocketbooks and a false 
sense of security. 

; Every nation with an armament policy 
it wished to place before the conference, 
has now spoken. Additions undoubtedly 
will be made, but the main outlines of 
national policy are set forth. Small nations 
which followed the great powers on the 
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platform made distinctive contribaliaa 
and aligned themselves with projects of) 
their big colleagues. ) 

As indicated in the last article, pros) 
pects for tangible results are brightest om 
those policies around which most power#i) 
rally. It is therefore gratifying to find} 
continued emphasis upon the necessity fo 
abolishing or strictly regulating the mos¥ 
aggressive types of arms. All great powerf 
have now taken strong stands on thi 
issue, with the filing of Germany’s con 
crete proposals. In addition, many sma 
nations ardently support this move. 

The problem confronting conferences) 
committees is to preserve these sincerfl 
national commitments through the deli 
cate negotiations which precede final 
action. For example, both France and Ge : 
many strongly urge control or abolitiog 


Teh 
! 


of aggressive arms. After that genera 
statement agreement dwindles, for tht | 


definite means to that end advanced Db 
the two powers are poles apart. 
The French plan for an armed Leaguj) 
of Nations as a prelude to arms limitageal 
or reduction, has been analyzed in a pre) 
vious article. Germany indicated in th 
Speech of its Chancellor that “proposalt 
which, instead of realizing the purpose of 
the Conference as desired by the people# 
tend to depart from that object, will neced. 
sarily meet with reasoned criticism an} 
resistance”. This indirect reference to thi) 
French plan, which in practice woul} 
multiply armaments instead of reducing 
them, was followed in the formal Germafl 
proposals by silent ignoring of M. Ta ti | 
dieu’s elaborate scheme. No verbal replh| 
could be more emphatic. Not one jot dij, 
the Germans change their carefully prd 
pared plans to fit the French mold. ~ 
The German proposals proceed on alll) 
underlying philosophy diametrically on 
posed to the French. Instead of accepting 
armaments as inevitable, and proposint | 
an international force able to dominate ak. 
individual armies or their combinations, a 
do the French, the Germans take thei 
own disarmed condition as a level towarl| j 
which other powers should gravitate. ||| 
In this process of demilitarizing th!) 
world, Germany insists upon equality qi 
treatment for all nations signatory to cow 
ventions that result from this conferenc 4 


| 


Im other words, the present armament i 
equalities set up by the Versailles Treati, 
between victors and vanquished, wou I 
gradually be wiped out. So France f nc 
itself confronted with the prospect, sm i 
out since the war by heavy curtains 6 
restrictions upon Germany, of a Reidll 
restored to its place in armed powd! 
among the great seven, Great Britain, 3 
United States, Japan, France, Italy, ar | 
Russia. | 

This does not mean, however, that thoi 
powers would retain massive armament} 
For Germany lays the axe at the roof 


it 
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f the trees. It spares little with which to 
Wage aggressive war. Conscription, where- 
- Germany knows only too well from its 
-wn history that a nation’s man-power 
pe become a_ great concealed war- 
yachine, would be put under rigid re- 
‘trictions and supervision. Heavy guns 
nd tanks of all kinds are “generally and 
i bsolutely forbidden”. Limits on gun sizes 
re specified, and all material on hand 
7) bove those limits is to be destroyed. 
0 Fortresses near enough to frontiers to 
@onstitute a direct menace to neighboring 
ountries, are to be prohibited. Pxisting 
; be maintained. Here 


ines are not to 
yi'rance is directly involved, since it has a 


9 ordon of concrete and steel on its Italian 
nd German borders that it will not sur- 
slender without guarantees of security, if 
jaen. For it contends that its fortresses 
/re purely defensive. 

Striking directly at dreadnoughts, Ger- 
Yrany would limit war vessels to 10,000 
“pns maximum, the size of present large 
jruisers. Aircraft carriers and submarines 
Jrould be forbidden. With a large pair of 
‘Tjaears, the Reich in its plan next clips the 
vrings from war eagles. Maintenance of 
Nir forces of any kind is prohibited. All 
@ir-force material in service or in stock is 
9) be destroyed, except in so far as it can 
ye converted into other uses. Dropping of 
1érial bombs and preparation to do so 
ust go “without exception”. Since planes 
(f aquire skilled war pilots, Germany would 
orbid the instruction of such pilots, and 


( 


UNPRAL services for Prof. William 
Wallace Fenn of the Theological 
* School in Harvard University, who 
jed at his home in Cambridge, Mass., 
ifarch 6, were held March 8 at his home 
Pnd March 9 at 2 P.M. in the First Parish 
hurch of Cambridge. Rey. Earl C. Davis 
f the Unitarian Church of Concord, N.H., 
bnducted the first service, which was for 
hembers of the family. Rev. Ralph E. 
jailey of the First Parish Church, Dr. 
Villard L. Sperry, Dean of the Theo- 
bgical School in Harvard University, and 
yr. Charles E. Park of the First Church 
1 Boston participated in the second sery- 
*e, which was attended by a large con- 
regation, including members of the 
jaculty of Harvard University, and of 
ivinity schools in Cambridge, Boston and 
fewton. After a prayer by Mr. Bailey the 
eople sang “The Thought of God”, by 
Beaerick Lucian Hosmer, and Dr. Sperry 
ead from the Scriptures. Dr. Park de- 
yered a tribute, which is printed in THE 
EGISTER, and led the people in prayer. 
“he service concluded with the singing of 
The Abiding Love’, by John White 
Shadwick, and benediction by Mr. Bailey. 
Fenn was born in Boston, Mass., 
‘ebruary 12, 1862, the son of William 
Vallace and Hannah Morrill (Osgood) 
‘enn. He prepared for Harvard College 


A 
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even training in civil aviation of members 
of armies and navies. 


Gases and all similar chemical, bac- 
teriological, or other weapons, are pro- 


hibited, and their preparation also. Inter- 
national traffic in war materials would be 
strictly regulated, and all arms manufac- 
turing within nations would be put in the 
hands of governments. So private profit, 
the motive that to-day is sending am- 
munition to endanger the nationals in 
Shanghai of the very producing nations, 
would be removed. 

Finally, governments are called upon to 
exchange fully and frankly all information 
on the scale of their armaments and ex- 
penditures on them. 

Germany thus aligns itself squarely 
with the general crusade of great powers 
against aggressive arms. It will be re 
valled that the French proposals sought 
to insure safety from German bombing 
planes and long-range artillery. Germany 
trumps this by asking all nations to 
abolish these weapons. To the man in the 
street, it appears that here are great pos- 
sibilities for getting together. In practical 
politics, however, deep-seated prejudices 
and distrusts which have their roots in 
results of diplomatie chicanery and na- 
tional egoism, snatch from statesmen and 
nations the friendship they might attain. 

The very radicalism of the German and 
French proposals in urging a common ob- 
jective—security and peace—by measures 


William Wallace 


at the Boston Latin School and graduated 
from Harvard in 1884, one of the highest 
scholars in his class and a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa chapter. He entered the 
Harvard Divinity School, from which he 
graduated in 1887, receiving the degrees of 
master of arts and bachelor of sacred 
theology. In 1908 Harvard University be- 
stowed on him the honorary degree of 
doctor of sacred theology. 

Following his ordination as a minister, 
Dr. Fenn went to Pittsfield, Mass., under 
commission from the American Unitarian 
Association and there founded the Unita- 
rian churebh of Pittsfield. During his three 
years’ ministry, the society developed into 
a strong and growing organization and 
moved into a church building of its own. 
At this time Dr. Fenn with Rey. Charles 
BB. St. John conducted the first mission in 
any Unitarian church, at the church in 
Northampton, Mass. 

In 1891 Dr. Fenn married Miss Faith 
Huntington Fisher of Berkshire, the 
daughter of Edward TT. Fisher of the 
CGrestalban School for boys. In the same 
year Dr. Fenn became minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Chicago. 

During his Chicago ministry of ten 
years, Dr. Fenn took a leading part in 
the missionary work of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in the West, led his 
church in the building of the Unitarian 
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utterly unlike, will give the conference 
stirring sessions. Out of it all, it is to be 
hoped that a platform of compromise may 
be evolved with the help of less aroused 
and less involved nations. The precious 
and widespread motive to curb aggressive 
arms must somehow be cast into action. 

The temporary crisis in French polities 
has eventuated for a continuance of the 
arms policy brought here by M. Tardieu, 
since he is to continue at Geneva with the 
added dignity of Premier and Foreign 
Minister of France. 

How far this conference may get in 
actual limitation or reduction of arma- 
ments is a touch-and-go proposition. World 
events are so responsive that it is impos- 
sible to tell what new twist may come. 

3ut certain it is that the reaching out 
of the new international tendrils, how- 
ever diverted by retrogressive national- 
ism, must at length be welcomed into the 
world system. Present disturbances are 
to a large extent transitional. One day the 
world community will cooperate as natu- 
rally for the mutual benefit of all its mem- 
bers, as smaller political units now do. 

It must, to survive. Individual self-cen- 
teredness had to give way before nations 
could be organized. The next step, made 
inescapable by the growth of rapid trans- 
portation and communication over the roll- 
ing world, halts, then moves foward. It 
must gain stride and strength to reach 
humanity’s new-world goal. 


Fenn 


chapel near the University of Chicago, the 
first unit in the plant which now com- 
prises the buildings of the First Unitarian 
Church and the Meadville Theological 
School, and delivered the Shaw lectures 
on Biblical literature at the Meadville 
Theological School. 

In 1901 Dr. Fenn accepted President 
Eliot’s invitation to assume the chair of 
systematic theology—the Bussey professor- 
ship—-at the Harvard Divinity School. 
Five years later Dr. Fenn was appointed 
dean of the school. 

As a teacher Dr. Fenn was distinguished 
by his insistence that the students judge 
for themselves the merits of the theo- 
logical systems described by him, thereby 
to become free and independent thinkers ; 
by the high standards to which he held 
his students in the matter of integrity of 
scholarship, and by the high standards 
which he himself maintained in the prep- 
eration of his courses; and by his pastoral 
relations with the students, both in the 
school and after graduation. He regarded 
all students as his personal friends, was 
always ready to help them out by acting 
as a supply minister and sought always 
to deepen the friendship begun in the 
school. Among his colleagues in the Divin- 
ity School were Professors Ephraim 
Emmerton, George Foot Moore, W. H. 
Lyons and Crawford H. Toy, all of whom 
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are no longer living, and Professors 
Edward Caldwell Moore, James Hardy 
Ropes, Francis G. Peabody, Henry Wilder 
Foote and Kirsopp Lake. The most im- 
portant event during Dr. Fenn’s years at 
Harvard was the merging in 1922 of the 
Divinity School with the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, the new school taking 
the name of the Theological School in 
Harvard University. 

Besides Mrs. Fenn, Dr. Fenn leaves a 
daughter, Mrs. Robert C. Duncan 
(daughter-in-law to Dr. James C. Duncan 
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of the Unitarian church of Clinton, Mass.) 
of Scarsdale, N.Y.; four sons, Wallace 
Osgood Fenn of Rochester, N.Y., professor 
of chemistry in the Rochester University 
Medical School, Roger Carlisle Fenn of 
Concord, Mass., headmaster of the Fenn 
School for Boys, Donald Fisher Fenn of 
Hampton, Va., head of the agricultural 
department of Hampton Institute, and 
Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn of the Unita- 
rian Church of Chestnut Hill, Mass.; and 
fifteen grandchildren. 


Tribute by Dr. Charles E. Park 


IS roots went deep down into our 

H New England soil, and to glance at 
his antecedents is to discover a 

group of humble men and women of the 
kind that are familiar to our traditions, 
but that have to be sought out in their 
obscurity in order to be known. They 
covered these hills and fields of strife with 
their little farms and villages. Their 
women-folks were the Betseys and 
Hannabs and Lucys and Nancys whose 
names any New England graveyard will 
perpetuate. They adorned their landscape 
with the five or six architectural features 
that correctly symbolized the range of 
their interests: the home, the barn, the 
shop, the school, and meetinghouse. Their 
bodies were oak and iron; their minds 
were instinct with truth and the sense of 
duty. They did their work honestly, they 
bore their afflictions without wincing, they 
dealt with God and man uprightly and 
honorably. On the exterior, they were 
rough and weather-beaten ; but the Lord 
God never made a sounder, truer, or a 
more reliable class of men and women. 

“Plain and cold is their address, 

Power have they for tenderness ; 

And, so thoreughly is known 

Each other’s counsel by his own, 

They can parley without meeting ; 

Need is none of forms of greeting. 

And they serve men austerely, 

After their own genius, clearly.” 
‘Po understand his antecedents is to under- 
stand him, for he never broke from his 
origins; consciously and unconsciously, he 
was true to his blood. 

His father died before he could know 
what the word father meant; before he 
could associate the word with a human 
face. It seems strange that such a wealth 
of fatherhood as he lavished upon others, 
such a wealth of the pride, and hope, and 
confidence, and loving solicitude, that con- 
stitute the very essence of fatherhood, 
should come from one who, for himself, 
never knew what it was to have a father. 
But perhaps it was not so strange when 
we remember that the guiding principle of 
his life was to make available to others 
the blessings of which he himself had been 
deprived. 

To most people, he was, and will be 
known as a great mind; a scholar pre- 
eminent in his chosen and well-beloved 
field,—_New England’s Thought of God; a 
scholar in whose profound sympathy and 
intellectual justice the dead thoughts of 
the past were quickened again into life and 
meaning and significance. A strain of in- 
tellectual. power that had lain dormant 


through generations of his forbears, 
ripened and came to its fruition in him. 
The self-sacrificing devotion by which he 
was surrounded as a little boy gave this 
intellectual power its opportunity. Books 
and studies were-his passion from the 
earliest days. He grew to an extraordinary 
mental stature. In the field of scholarship, 
he became that which is not very com- 
mon; a revealer of his own kind, the com- 
prehending student and the eloquent 
mouthpiece of his own New England kith 
and kin, in the desperate vigor of their 
thinking, in the desperate sincerity of 
their worship and prayer. It is thus that 
he is known to most people. 

But to know him only thus is to know 
him most imperfectly. There never was a 
man whose greatness of mind was more 
completely subservient to the wholeness of 
his nature, which means only that he kept 
his mind in its proper place, a great 
servant to the whole man. There are those 
whose wholeness of nature must be im- 
poverished for the sake of the mind. His 
wholeness of nature was amplified and en- 
riched by his mind. And it is only those 
to whom he felt he could open the whole- 
ness of his nature, who could understand 
him as he craved to-be understood, and 
could love him as he wanted to be loved. 

For example, not many people under- 
stood that his independence of thought and 
action was really something much nobler 
than mere independence. It was self- 
integrity. It was loyalty to an exceed- 
ingly high, uncompromising moral stand- 
ard. He was a poor man, as the world 
measures wealth. He possessed little but 
his self-respect. That was his treasure. He 
guarded that self-respect as jealously as 
any banker might guard his hoard of 
gold. 

Not all the people whom he met appre- 
ciated the delicacy of his feelings, the 
precision and tenderness of his insight, 
the quickness of his sympathy. Not all 
who thought they knew him, knew how 
sacred sacred things were to him, what 
an inviolable treasure was the thought of 
God to him, how cordially he detested 
sham and pretense, how utterly he hated 
meanness, or obliqueness, or underhanded- 
ness. Not many people understood how 
sensitive he was. You could wound him 
mortally, and never know that you had 
done so. 

Probably it was this sensitiveness that 
put him on his guard, made him reserved, 
formal, in the presence of those whom he 
acknowledged his equals. To them he was 
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Hil 
a man of power, a powerful mind, an 
powerful personality. But to those am 
whom he could forget his vulnerability, 
those from whom he knew he would re 
ceive nothing, but friendship and confi) 
dence, in particular to young men, hij 
boys, as he loved to call them, to whor} 
he was a combination of substitute fathe, 
and big brother,—to these he was quite 4] 
different figure. 
They saw what their superiors missed) 
that no man has a right to be strong 
unless he is also gentle, and that nil 
strength was coupled with an astonishin i 
gentleness; that no man has a right fj) 
be learned unless he is also patient anq) 
charitable, and that his learning way 
beautified by a patience and charity tha i 
took them constantly by surprise. Man} 
a young minister, baffled by that homi) 
letical dumbness that so often makes i 
impossible to put into intelligible word 
the meditations of the heart, has entere 
the pulpit on a Sunday morning, and hag) 
had a sudden brain-storm of panic af 
seeing him in the congregation, and haf) 
wished to Heaven he had not come td 
church that particular Sunday; and afte 
the poor, blundering effort was finishe 
and done, has thanked God that he di¢ 
come to church that particular Sunday) 
His patience and his charity made him thi! 
most sympathetic listener in the congre} 
gation; enabled him to discover, througil 
the homiletical dumbness, the things tha} 
were waiting vainly to be articulated. 
And they saw also, with all his gentle) 
ness and patience, a kindly but unyieldin 
exaction, that constantly held them up ti 
their own highest standards, that would 
not forgive any self-betrayal, that would 
not condone any sort of shirking, tha 
always reminded them of their better an i 
truer selves, and that always expected | 
that better and truer self. He was th} 
kind of man with whom one was alwayt 
at his best. ' 
His boys. They were very dear to hin 
and he was very dear to them. How man ; 
of them are whispering to themselves jus 
now, “Behold, thou hast instructed many} 
and thou hast strengthened the weal 
hands. Thy words have upholden him tha} 
was falling, and thou hast strengthened 
the feeble knees.” He taught us honest}. 
and self-integrity. He taught us the love of 
truth, and the worth of the spirit’} 
treasure. And because he himself ha Hl 
come face to face with Reality, he taugh ! 
us the utmost that one can teach another} | 
the need of God: the joy and power th 
come when God is found. Now, 
“God’s servant, Death, with solving rite, | 
Pours finite into infinite.” ! 
Out of his own deep trust, he would vb { 
the first to tell us that there is nothin 
lost. We had learned a very human dd 
pendence upon him. Some of ug had learneh. 
to aim our whole lives just to win his ay}. 
proval. He would be the first to tell us thal 
the dependence is still safe; the approve | 
is still there to win; there is nothing Jos*. 
The time has come to rearrange the pn 
portion as between finite and infinite. An| 
that is the task before us,—just to rq. 
arrange things and go on. It seems like a { 
impossible task. But trust overeomt i 
difficulty. And under the shadow of hi 
trust, even this task becomes possible. — 


| 
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 spiring is his challenge: 


| through their full day; rounded 


| be I think that growing old may 
5 well be thought of as resembling 
/ the progress of a river. As the 
yiver advances toward the sea 
| it ripples and dances less with 
| laughter 
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Grow Old Along With Me 


JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


Recently Dr. Sunderland celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday. Tributes and 
expressions of love came to him from 
a host of friends who know him for 
his great life in the highest affairs 
of humanity,—religious, social, his- 
torical, and international. The secret 
of his abounding vitality of spirit and 
understanding is revealed in his words 
describing how to take the years. 


the years remaining to them are few. 
But if they have lived their lives 


BS) the years» we pity the old because 


well, serving their generation and keeping 
‘their souls undaunted, why should we pity 
9; them? Rather let us congratulate them 
%/ that they have attained; that they have 


completed their task; gone 


life’s earthly circle; made entire 


' what otherwise would have been 


only a fragment. Surely Brown- 


9) ing’s view must be the true one, 
' because he contemplates life as 


a whole. How splendid and in- 


“Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first 
Was made: 

Our times are in his hand 

Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God: 
see all, nor be afraid.’” 


In a life lived as it ought to 


and song; it grows 
stiller and calmer; but it also 
grows wider and deeper; and 
it bears richer freight on its 


bosom, 


The thing to be most feared 
in connection with growing old 
is the possibility of an aging 
soul. Do you ask how you may avoid this? 

One thing you must do first, last, and 
all the while. Refuse ever to think of old 
age as having a claim upon any part of 
you except your body. Of your soul, your 
Self, say resolutely and always: I am 
young, I shall always be young. Of course 


| my body must grow old, because it is of 


the dust. But what of that? I am not of 
the dust, I am spirit; I am a child of God 
and of the eternities. 

Other things also you must do. 

Learn that age is a time when men and 
women should have leisure and quiet and 


| rest. Retire earlier. Avoid excitements ; in- 


dulge in no stimulants; simplify your life. 
Learn to play once more. You played in 
childhood and youth, and found joy in it; 
if you would keep young in spirit, you 
must play in old age. 
Plan for yourself a reasonable amount 
amusements and recreations. These are 
the mind what sleep is to the body; 
ley rest and refresh. As the body re- 


quires more rest in age than in earlier 
life, so does the mind. 

Your recreations should not be _ so 
strenuous as in your younger years, but 
you never needed recreations more than 
now. Choose those adapted to your 
strength, those that exhilarate and do not 
exhaust, those that you can put your heart 
into and really enjoy, as far as possible 
those that will take you out of doors, and 
as a rule those that are simple. 

Socrates in old age learned to play a 
musical instrument. 

Gladstone at eighty-seven learned to ride 
a bicycle. 

George Bancroft kept up his daily habit 
of horseback riding almost to the time 
of his death at ninety. 


The Abiding Reality 


MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


Why should I pray? my troubled spirit questions; 
Will any answering Spirit hear my prayer? 
In the vast universe of suns and systems, 
What conscious Providence will know or care? 


Negation scoffs at faith that, still confiding, 
Believes where science gives no map or chart; 

Doubt asks for proof that rests on tested knowledge, 
And will not trust the instincts of the heart. 


And still my restless soul, with fervent longing, 
Cries out for God, and will not be denied ; 

Does blind, unthinking Force create such hunger, 
To leave it evermore unsatisfied? 


I put aside the doubt that clouds my vision; 
The Power that makes me pray will heed mny call. 
With firmer steps I walk where once I faltered; 
The Love that leads me will not let me fall. 


O Spirit, speaking in my spirit’s longing! 
Of transient things the one Reality ; 

Forever groping for thy veiléd Presence, 
My spirit finds thee in its need of thee! 


I know an old man who to the surprise 
of himself and his friends and to the great 
joy of his grandchildren, has become (in 
their eyes at least) a wonderful story- 
teller. In his younger days he never told 
stories, and never attempted to do so; he 
thought he had no time, and was sure he 
had no gift. But later in life, when he 
had more leisure and had become a grand- 
father, and when three or four small boys 
and girls thronged about him and climbed 
on bis knees and his chair begging for 
stories, he began to try. The grand- 
children were delighted, and the gift grew 
by exercise; and now the verdict is that 
there never was such a story-teller as 
grandfather. If the stories are the joy of 
the children, what haye they done for 
him? They have created within him a new 
heart, and make him young again. 

If you would keep young, interest your- 
self in new things, new lines of thought, 
new lines of reading. Within your limit of 
strength, begin new enterprises. No matter 
if you have only a year before you, or a 
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day, begin; make the most of the time you 
have left. 

Lighten your cares and responsibilities, 
keep such responsibilities as you have 
strength for. Thus your life will preserve 
its incentives, its dignity, and its meaning. 
Lighten your labor, but do not cease from 
labor. Remember that idleness means 
emptiness of mind, discontent and de- 
spondency, and therefore almost certainly 
the shortening of one’s days. 

Care for things beyond yourself. Dig 
wells in the desert for others to drink. 
Plant trees to give shade and fruit to 
others after you are gone. 

Believe in progress. Be a forward looker. 
Believe in the coming generation. Believe 
that after you, better men and women will 
come and take up the work which you lay 
down, and carry it on to results larger 
and better than you can understand. 

Keep alive your interest in what is going 
on in the great world. If you read fewer 
papers than once you did, read 
better ones. As much as you 
can, read books. Read the dear 
old books that you have loved 
in the past; and, among new 
books, read especially such as 
show the onward march of the 
race. These are the thoughts 
and things that will keep the 
fountain of youth open and 
flowing in your soul. 

Keep alive your interest in 
your neighbors and in society 
around you; mingle with 
others; cherish friendships. Let 
the fact that your old friends 
are growing fewer be a reason 
for prizing those that remain. 
And make new friends, espe- 
cially among the young. 

Open your heart, as Jesus 
did his. to children; seek their 
society ; let them know that you 
are their lover. And _ their 
answering love, their joy, their 
laughter and the sunshine of 
their faces will have a mar- 
vellous power to keep your 
soul youthful. 

Love is the most effective of 
all antidotes against old age. 
Forever are the words of Emerson true: 


“Love wakes anew this trembling heart, 
And we are never old: 

Over the winter glaciers 
I see the summer glow, 

And through the well-piled snowdrifts 
The warm rosebuds blow.” 


Be sure to cherish and nourish love in 
every possible form. Keep all the fountains 
of affection in your life open and flowing; 
let none get clogged even for a day by 
indifference or carelessness or selfishness. 
Love is life. It is the very highest kind of 
life: it is the life of God in the soul. 
“Byery one that loveth is born of God.” 

The very humblest and simplest love is 
the road leading straight to heaven. All 
the gates of the Celestial City fly open 
when Love rings her bells of gold. And 
best fact of all, the Heavens and Celestial 
Cities that Love leads to have not to be 
waited for until death is passed: they ask 
to be allowed to spring up for us on every 
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“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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Wat’s Five Billions 


ONSIDER THE FIGURES we spend as a 
Nation on things pertaining to war. Make 
up your own mind as to what they signify. 

According to the Federal report toward the close 
of 1931, there was expended during the past fiscal 
year a total of $2,702,415,887.81 on the non-civil 
functions of government. This total is distributed 
as follows: Payments on our public debt due to the 
last war, $1,051,641,704.35 ; for the maintenance of 
the army, $345, 653,857.7 73; for the navy, $357,877,- 

322.85; for veterans of former wars, $947,243, - 

002.88. 

Turn to the other nations and we find compa- 
rable millions used (and much of them squandered ) 
on military and naval preparedness. It is estimated 
accurately that the world is maintaining “a mili- 
tary machine of more than 25,000,000 soldiers and 
reserves, more than two million tons of battleships, 
and other similar paraphernalia at a total cost of 
nearly five billion dollars a year.” Set beside the 
world’s impoverishment these lavish prodigal sums 
in money, men, and arms used for what all the 
world agrees is a monstrous crime, namely, war, 
and the lust of war, and ask ourselves, Are we 
people of this Martian planet insane, or merely 
feeble-minded ? 

The letters in THE REGISTER from Geneva may 
be read with growing cheer, because the members 
of the disarmament conference are proceeding on 
the assumption that war is no longer good for any 
of us. Their hitherto dubious minds have been 
undergoing change. They think better of the teach- 
ableness of human nature, even when that nature 
is interned in the inmost parts of politicians. The 
entirely sensible principle of arms-reduction on a 
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basis of relative strength among the powers, advo- 
cated by the United States, is regarded with in- 


creased respect. The pr ospects are that the present || 


year will continue the world economic condition at 
its present or it may be a lower level, and lovers 
of peace may take comfort from the adversity. Re- 
duction is a word of universal application, and 
arms, it is reasonable to believe, will hear about it. 


Fraternities and Scholarship 


[Cresta HAS IT that college fraternity 
men fall below the average of scholarship of 
non-fraternity students. The common impres- 
sion is sustained to a degree according to Alvan E, 
Duerr, who, acting for the Interfraternity Confer- 
ence, has been oathering. figures the past five years. 
In a survey of 125 colleges at which five or more 
national fraternities had “chapters, the group aver- 
age of all fraternity men was better than the aver- 
age of all men in only 30 per cent. of these institu- 
tions. 

To improve the conditions, Mr. Duerr writes, in 
The American Scholar, the Conference carried on 
a steady movement of appeal to students’ frater- 


nity loyalty and to ideals, with little in the way of |) 


regulation or discipline, and the results have betn 
considerable. The Conference consists of seventy- 
one national men’s fraternities. 


The second year 42 per cent. of the colleges of the country 
had better averages for their fraternities than for all their 
men [says the report]; the next year 44 per cent., then 48 
per cent. and finally this year 60 per cent.—the number of 
colleges included in the survey having grown in the meantime 
to 154. The composite fraternity average for the entire country 
started five years ago well under the line representing the 
composite all-men’s average of the same institutions; each 
year it has risen, last year it crossed the line, and this year 
it is even more decisively above. 


We would observe that the unfavorable statistics 
have not always been as veracious as they should 
be when all the facts are counted in. Much has 
been expected of fraternity men, and their scholar- 
ship has been low. Yet they have been getting some- 
thing not on the dean’s books, namely, the fellow- 
ship which most fraternity men consider of the 
greatest value later, when they are out in the world. 
Kighty-five per cent. of those who were interviewed 
several years ago said their fraternity experience 
was the best part of their college days. It is also 
a fact that high-standing scholars are almost in- 
variably fraternity men. For a man to be in Phi 
Beta Kappa and not in a social fraternity, would 
be most exceptional. 

With all due respect for scholarship, there is 
much to be said for other values of a non-intel- 
lectual but yet intelligent character. These values 
are nurtured to good effect by the intensive asso- 
ciation of fellows in a fraternity house. How to 
live is an art. Besides, most of us are mentally aver- 
age, and the standards of scholars and specialists 
are not always reasonable in estimating either our 
abilities or the requirements for usefulness in the 
world. By all means, let there be more of the good 
work for scholastics by the Interfraternity Confer- 
ence. If rounded personality is the end of life, more 


intellectual culture will make the man come more |) 


nearly full circle. 
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Add to Good-will 


; HESE LAUDABLE EFFORTS to bring into 
sympathetic understanding the Jew, the Cath- 
; olic, and the Protestant, as witness the meet- 
o ing last week in Washington, D.C., have our bless 
jing. The National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
i tians disclosed many instances of illiberalism in 
i this country. There is much work to be done. Reli- 
gious liberty is fundamental. A Roman Catholic, 
) Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes, of Columbia University, 
‘said truly that the test of it is that we admit freely 
)to religious and social equality those who believe 
) differently from ourselves and are zealous in the 


/ It is at this point that all unity movements need 
\to pause. Many tolerant persons are not very reli- 
) gious. Religious liberty of itself is a great boon, a 
spiritual state indispensable to fellowship and 
# peace. It is the ground on which we build the con- 


| - e e 
itent of our several faiths. But it is only when we 


jincrease our distinctive spiritual beliefs and not 
blur them out in sentimental indifference, that we 
@ promote religion as well as the appreciation of 

/others. We wish all our cooperative friends would 

‘insist not only upon peaceable and kindly under- 
s standing but upon the love of truth. The hymn has 
it right,—the seekers of the light are one. It is the 
‘zealous independent quest that brings each to the 
# other, and all of us home together. 


| None Like Daniel 
iby A. M. RIHBANY’S LETTER recounting 


his offer of consolation to the undertaker 
| who complained of the way business has 
1 fallen off prompts another minister to say that the 
i/same condition is true in his small city of fifteen 
9| thousand souls. On his way to the old cemetery re- 
ij cently with the estimable mortician, the latter gave 
\ the figures. For 1931 the number who had died was 
Malmost exactly one-half the mortality record of 
"1930. The minister turned the fact to cheering 
Jhomiletical account. Hard times, he said, are a 
/ boon to longevity and the quality of living is also 
heightened. People have less money and moderate 
their lives. They suffer less excitement. Plainer 
) food for the body, more hours in the quiet of their 
jhomes, perhaps an increase in good reading, and 
certainly a withdrawal from the wonted social en- 
/gagements of the night that take a dissipating toll, 
are good from the standpoint of the insurance ac- 
\ tuary though they make complaints by the under- 
_ taker. 

On the other hand, the cares and anxieties which 
have befallen millions of people are to be counted 
/as loss. These things one would suppose are more 
_ contributory to death than the others; but it does 
not appear so. The Surgeon General of the United 
States, Dr. Hugh S. Cummings, has surveyed the 
‘ country and reports the health conditions for 1931 
better than they were in 1930. “We have never been 
/as prosperous in our history”, he writes to the 
President, “in the most important wealth of the 
| people, their health, as we have been during the 


year 1931.” 
; 
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The figures indicating the betterment in health 
are appreciable in the last quarter of 1931. In 
eighty-two cities, the mortality at the beginning of 
the winter of 1931-32 has been at the rate of 10.7 
per thousand as compared to 11.4, 12.0, and 13.2 
in the last quarters of 1930, 1929, and 1928, re- 
spectively. These statistics and the deductions from 
them are confirmed, says Dr. Cummings, by the 
reports of health conditions received by him from 
State, city, and local health offices throughout the 
country. 

John Ruskin said that superfluous wealth can 
only buy superfluities. Earlier, Daniel declined the 
dainties proffered by Nebuchadnezzar, preferring 
pulse and water; and it was good for his complex- 
ion, his flesh, and his mind. In “every matter of 
wisdom and understanding’, we recall, none like 
Daniel and his companions of the very simple life 
could be found. 


Work as Sport 


ORK IN RUSSIA, says an engaging writer 
in The Contemporary Review, occupies 


somewhat the same position as that enjoyed 
by sport in England. The newspapers are full of 
statistics of the work completed under the Five- 
year Plan, and the various factories are in competi- 
tion to see which of them can achieve the greatest 
percentage of their allotted plan. 

“Thus if Stalingrad manages to turn out a hun- 
dred tractors a day, instead of the eighty according 
to schedule, while Kharkov only produces sixty out 
of the planned eighty, the whole of Russia knows 
about it and acclaims Stalingrad with the same en- 
thusiasm that in England the people lavish upon 
the winners of the Association Football Cup.” 

To those who in capitalistic countries say that 
only a money incentive can produce results, this 
Russian aspect is an answer; and will it last? Of 
course, these are idealistic times for the proletariat, 
who feel they are building their socialistic state. 
They are not indifferent to the rewards which will 
come later to their children. The present striving 
and privation is a high price, but it is not much 
when it is set against the freedom they believe they 
are winning from the imperial oppression of the 
old order. i! 

Ts it too much to believe that when they have 
won their new life, organized it steadfastly, and 
learned that the present immaterial satisfactions 
are durable and genuine, they will be content with 
modest creature comforts, in common with their 
neighbors? The affirmative answer to these ques- 
tions is indeed the only one that squares with the 
facts and purposes of the whole Russian scheme, as 
it is understood by the people. 

For us still under the established economic order 
it is difficult to understand their acceptance of new 
values, but if there is any change coming, it may 
well be our to their ways, not their to our ways. 
Count upon it, when a people takes its work as 
play, it has reached the practical and spiritual 
zenith. There is nothing beyond that. 
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Mr. Joy in the Stee 


He visits several churches, comments on their background, and points 
out the service they are rendering 


been busy this year making a 

thorough, careful study 
aided churebes. It is proving a worth 
while and illuminating enterprise. In the 
fulfilment of this project, Rey. Charles R. 
Joy, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, has been 
recently travelling through Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas. The exhaustive reports 
which he has made will be collated, 
studied and filed away for future refer- 
ence. Some brief word of comment upon 
the churches visited may, however, be of 
interest. 

Contacts were made with the four Uni- 
tarian churches in Kansas, and with the 
Universalist church at Junction City. A 
conference was held also with the minister 
of the Universalist church in Hutchinson. 
Our church at Lawrence, Kan., was a 
pioneer religious movement, started by 
friends in the East, through whose aid the 
first chureh building in the State was 
erected. In this building the first free 
school in the State was housed for a while. 
The chureh has had a very important part 
to play in the history of Kansas and Miss 
Cora Dolbee of the Lawrence church has 
prepared a careful history of the moye- 
ment, which will be published in the near 
future. Rey. Wilson M. Backus is much 
loved by everyone in the church. He is 
a good preacher and the influence of the 
church is pronounced in the University 
among both faculty and students. The 
Lawrence church holds two houses in 
trust. The rent of one is used to support 
the other, which is occupied by girls in 
the University. These girls pay nothing 
for their rooms but share in the upkeep of 
the house. 

The church at Topeka, Kan., was built 
in 1884 by New Englanders connected with 
the Santa Fé Railroad. The church has 
had a rather uneven history with both fat 
and jean periods. The building is well 
located and is now very attractive, with 
fine windows which have recently been 
installed. The architect thinks that it is 
the loveliest church in Kansas. Unhappily, 
the church has no proper parish house 
facilities. Rev. Clifton M. Gray, the min- 
ister, is doing good work and plays an im- 
portant part in the life of the community. 
The forum which he conducts is now in 
its eleventh year and has been extraordi- 
narily successful. Almost everybody in 
Topeka passes through the doors of the 
church during the course of the year be- 
cause of the forum. Attendance has ranged 
as high as 700 at a single meeting. The 
forum contributes largely to the support 
of the church. It is one of the best forums 
in our Fellowship. 

There is a new minister at Salina, Kan., 
Rey. Robert Murray Pratt, who is starting 
his work auspiciously. He is energetic, 
popular and friendly. Incidentally, he has 
a Great Dane who has made the Unita- 
rian minister known all over the com- 
munity. The Salina church came to us 


i [ ‘ice officers of the Association have 


of all our 


from the Congregational fellowship in 
1926. Improvements made in 1927 and in 
1931 have greatly beautified the building 
and the organization is growing and 
prospering. The pupils in the public schools 
are released from their work on Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays for an hour of religious 
instruction in the churches. While there 
may be some question as to the constitu- 
tionality of this plan, it is popular in town 
and works well in the Unitarian church. 

The minister at Wichita, Kan., Rev. 
John G. MacKinnon, is a young man, a 
good speaker, a clear thinker, and an able 
worker. In addition to his morning serv- 
ices on Sunday, he conducts evening meet- 
ings for lectures and discussions on 
popular subjects. He has recently been 
giving a series of addresses on prophets of 
economic reform. The young people of the 
church have recently reorganized and are 
now carrying on well. The church build- 
ing, however, is quite inadequate for parish 
activities. 

The Oklahoma City church occupies a 
beautiful structure on a spacious lot. Over 
the work of this church Rey. Homer lL. 
Sheffer presides. It is interesting to notice 
how predominantly youthful the congrega- 
tions in both Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
are. The majority of the congregation in 
Oklahoma City are between twenty-eight 
and forty years of age. The church secures 
excellent publicity in the local press. 

The Tulsa chureh was organized in 1920. 
At first it held meetings in the City Hall, 
then in the Jewish Temple, then in a local 
theatre, but now in a splendid new build- 
ing in an excellent location. The church 
is well organized and all the work is going 
on vigorously under the leadership of Rey. 
Alfred EB. von Stilli. The morning Mr. Joy 
was there, there were more than 160 in 
the chureh congregation and more than 
ninety in the Sunday school. The Sunday 
school is one of the best in the Fellowship. 
It meets at first as a junior church, with 
a complete service of worship, including 
hymns, reading, prayer, responses, solos, 
anthems and sermon. Then the Sunday 
school breaks up fer class work and closes 
with informal exercises during which an- 
nouncements are made, reports given and 
hymns practiced. 

The services in Dallas, Tex., were dis- 
continued when their minister resigned. 
Mr. Joy held the first preaching service 
that has been conducted in the church 
this year, and there was an encouraging 
response. Since the former minister’s resig- 
nation, all bills have been paid, and the 
church is now ready to go forward. Dallas 
is a fine city and there are excellent pros- 
pects for the Unitarian church. 

San Antonio was the last place that Mr. 
Joy visited. It is an important army and 
aviation center of 250,000 people. It calls 
itself the winter playground of America. 
The church at present is not very strong, 
but some day it will come into its own. 
Rev. Hdward Day, the minister, is a 
scholar, much beloved, and devoted to the 
church. 
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Unitarian-Universalist 
Missions 


The Laymen’s League conducts them 
in Universalist churches 


Fittingly coincident with the definith 
plans being worked out for the union of 
the Unitarian and Universalist fellowships} 
has been the increasing number of insti} 
tutes of liberal religion held by the Unit 
rian Laymen’s League in Universalist 
churches this year. ‘ 

Dean Lee S. McCollester of the ne ol 
Theological School preached for one | 
the latest of these held February 21-284 
in Greensboro, N.C., where Rev. H. L i 
Canfield is the minister. “Dr MeCollestagy 
was Bg NESS the man for the oe 
sion’, writes Mr. Canfield to the League. i 
He relates that a Jewish friend who at-} 
tended nearly every night even absented {| 
himself from his Friday night temple sery- 
ice to hear Dr. McCollester. A woman in} 
educational work, college-bred and a life-}|) 
long Unitarian, said she had resolved to} 
attend just to show her loyalty, but found]))) 
that good was coming to her such as she} 
had never before felt. 

Mr. Canfield commended the organiza 
tion, promotion and publicity work of the 
League for the institute. Through the 
League’s publicity, he said, ‘‘we held the} 
institute all over Greensboro, all over} 
North Carolina and over the line into sur- 
rounding states”. He added, ‘““We believe} 
the benefit resulting from the institute is 
worth many times over the money cost} 
Ofsltee } | 

Other institutes have been or are to be 
held in Universalist churches of Akron, O., 
Peoria, Ill., Riverside and Santa Paula, }) 
Calif., with Dr. Horace Westwood, mission | 
preacher for the League, giving the} 
addresses. 

At the institute in Peoria, Ul., hel 
February 21-28, attendance at the a 
meetings averaged 174, the lowest ul H 
been 132 and the highest 254. The church} 
received thirty-four new names, and “there 
was a general heightening of we 
liberal religion”, reports the minister, 
Clinton Lee Scott. 

An institute in a city where there 
no liberal church was held, with Dr. wall 
wood as preacher, January 24-28, in Port 
mouth, Va. This is across the river fror 
Norfolk, where the League was instru: i} 
mental in preparing the ground for or- 
ganizing a new Unitarian church. “|| 

At the institute held in the Unitarian |] 
church of Erie, Pa, the attendance} 
steadily increased, and the minister, Rev. | 
Ben F. Wilson, writes: “Dr. Westwood is f) 
possessed of rare teaching ability; his ad i 
dresses were informative and inspirin 
and he presented his message with el 
quence and power.’ The Board of Tf 
tees has requested a return engagement 
Dr. Westwood. Dr. Westwood will preac 
for other institutes in Unitarian churches 
Scheduled for Eugene, Ore., Sacramento 
and Santa Monica, Calif. 

Both this year and last, the number of 
institutes—sometimes called “missions” Hl 
held by the League on request has bee 


larger than in any previous year of Leag 
history. 
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_ “Home Talent Day”. 
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Church School Papers 


Editorial initiative shown in publishing 


journals in parishes 
MARIH W. JOHNSON 


Since the discontinuance of The Beacon, 
several of our larger schools have solved 
the problem of a school paper by publish- 
ing their own. Among these are Newsy, 
a two-page mimeographed sheet published 
by the school of Unity Church, St. Louis, 
Mo. The Thanksgiving number of this 
paper had a heading made from an orig- 
inal sketch, many illustrated news notes 
and announcements of coming events. 

The First Church of Cincinnati, 0., 
publishes The Outburst, a weekly sheet 
of two pages. This paper has a staff con- 
sisting of an editor, associate editor, art 
editor, production and business managers, 
and six reporters. The subseription price 
is fifteen cents a quarter. 

The Church School Broadcast is the 
name given to the publication issued 
weekly by All Souls’ Church School of 
Washington, D.C. This school is fortunate 
in having on its list of interested friends 
an able illustrator who has made a draw- 
ing for the masthead of the sheet, show- 
ing the towers for the wires, and the 
electric flashes which are bringing the 
news to the church. This heading has been 
printed on sheets of typewriting paper 
upon which the news notes, announce- 
ments, and other matters of interest to 
the pupils are mimeographed. 

The Thanksgiving number of The 
Church-School News of Plainfield, N.J., 
earried a colored illustration on the cover 
page, done on the mimeograph, an illus- 
trated story, a puzzle, a poem, and four 
news pages. 

The first number of the paper that is 
put out by the school in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., is without a title, ten “merits” 
being offered to the pupil who suggests 
the best name, the decision to be made 
by the staff of the paper. 

The latest of these papers to come to 
our attention are The Mercury, a four- 
page sheet issued by the school of May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, N.Y., The 
Sunday Scholar, by the First Parish, 
Watertown, Mass., and Unity Oyclone, by 
the Unitarian Church School of Daven- 
port, Ia. 

We commend this form of substitution 
for The Beacon as a method of develop- 
ing local journalistic talent, as a means of 
cooperative endeavor, and of increasing 
the interest of the older boys and girls in 
the church sehool. Let a column or sec- 
tion of each issue be allotted to class re- 
ports. If every class can be represented 
on the editorial board by a reporter re 
sponsible for at least a monthly statement 
of class study, decisions, and activity, 
your school will be on the way to real 
learning and service. 


Home Talent Day 

Following a custom of seven years, the 
¥ebruary meeting of the Alliance of the 
First Church, Somerville, Mass., was 
This year the ob- 
servance took the form of « Washington 
Bicentenary Celebration. A skit, “When 
~ Washington Came to Marblehead”, written 
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by Miss Ada A. Cole, was presented by 
three members: Mrs. John S. Edwards as 
announcer; Mrs, Frederic W. Stone, Aunt 
Crese; Mis. Allen F. Carpenter, Mistress 
Doak. George and Martha Washington, 
impersonated by Mrs. George J. Wyse and 
Mrs. Henry A. Withington, visited the 
gathering and greeted each one. A poem 
entitled “The Minuet” was read by Mrs. 
Paul S. Phalen. Music in keeping with the 
subject was rendered by Miss Maud 
Richards. Hach one present gave a brief 
talk, or short reading, portraying one or 
more phases of the character and life of 
Washington. At the close of the meeting 
a dainty tea was served. 


How League Meets in Arlington, Mass. 


Marked success is attending a unique 
method of meetings and finances pursued 
by the Arlington, Mass., chapter of the 
Laymen’s League. It holds four banquet 
meetings a year, with a prominent speaker 
and large attendance. Alternative with 
these are four “Fireside Hours” on Sun- 
day evenings with an address and question 
and answer period on some religious topic. 
Dues of five dollars per member are 
charged, with the usual dollar going to the 
League’s work-at-large and the remainder 
paying the cost of the dinners and other 
local projects; for members who cannot 
attend the dinners the dues are two 
dollars. 


Senexet House 


The story of the Retreat at Putnam, 
Conn., continues from one chapter to an- 
other without interruption. In January, 
1932, Senexet House was opened to the 
“Brethren of the Good Life’ for its an- 
nual week. The equipment was _ practi- 
cally complete, thanks to the indomi- 
table energy of Mrs. Theodore ©. Wil- 
liams and the generous cooperation of 
Mrs. Ernest G. Adams and other friends. 
The reports of those attending have been 
all in one key. Senexet has made its ap- 
peal, and it is an irresistible one. What 
is the vital thing that produces it? 

The vital thing is not the scenery, al- 
though Senexet is worth visiting for no 
other reason. The vital thing is not the 
comfort, although by dint of tireless 
labor the house has been made as com- 
fortable as a luxurious inn. The vital 
thing is not the bathing and boating in 
summer, or the cool shade of the dense 
pine woods, or the snow and the ringing 
ice in winter, and the great crackling 
fireplaces. The vital thing is not even 
the little chapel, although there is not 
another like it in charm and naive dig- 
nity anywhere. The vital thing is not 
any of these, nor all of them, although 
all these things conspire by their unity 
to promote the vital thing, for all the 
elements of Senexet are blended. ‘The 
house has been touched by time and 
softened until it belongs amid the pines 
and nestles unobtrusively there. 

The yital thing is the double sense of 
peace and exaltation that permeates the 
atmosphere of Senexet and takes posses- 
sion of our souls—all of us who have tar- 
ried there. Senexet is now open for pil- 
erimages by any groups. 
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Commission on Tracts Report 

The Commission on Free Publication, 
authorized by the directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, is now en- 
gaged in the work of reading and judging 
tracts available for free publication. The 
personnel of the Commission is as follows: 
Rey. Earl C. Davis, chairman, George G. 
Davis, secretary, Rey. Edwin Burdette 
Backus, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Rey. Alson 
H. Robinson, Charles Bolte. 

This task is to make a study of the 
present list of tracts, considering them 
under the following classification : 

Those that in the judgment of the re- 
viewer should be rejected. 

Those that in the judgment of the re- 
viewer have sufficient value to be used 
until the present supply is exhausted. 

Those that have sufficient merit to war- 
rant revising or rewriting. 

Those that seem to the reviewer to have 
qualities that make them of use for a 
considerable period of time. 

While this phase of the work is going 
on, another phase will be constantly under 
consideration; others will be revised. It 
seems reasonable to assume that many 
tracts will be judged no longer suitable 
for distribution. It seems clear, also, that 
there will be an increasing demand for 
new material. This demand has already 
reached the Commission, and raises, at 
least, two important questions: Just what 
group of people do we seek to reach 
through the medium of these tracts? 
What subjects or themes is it desirable to 
have treated? 

The Commission is anxious to haye sug- 
gestions upon these points. It would be a 
great help to have letters written to the 
Commission upon the following points in 
particular : 

What of the existing tracts seem most 
suitable for distribution ? 

What class of people should we seek to 
reach ? 

What new tracts should we have? 


Suggestions as to form, size, and 
mechanical make-up would also be 


appreciated. 


Providence League Studies Crisis 


The economic crisis and the problem of 
unemployment are the general subject of 
the meetings this year of the Providence, 
R.1., chapter of the Laymen’s League. This 
program was arranged largely in response 
to the suggestion made by League head- 
quarters. 

Unemployment in Providence, the ethical 
implications of the crisis, and the crisis in 
international finance were discussed. Then 
a joint meeting with the Alliance heard 
Rey. Samuel M. Lindsay, Brookline, Mass., 
discuss the constructive social and eco- 
nomic changes in Russia. The March meet- 


ing is to be devoted to the question of the 
proper use of taxation as a means for 


the distribution of wealth and for ecom- 
bating unemployment. 
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Opinion for Fact 


THY PVIDENCH FOR IMMORTALITY. By Don P. 


Halsey. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$2.00. 


This helpful little book is written for 
“the man in the street” by a lawyer and 
judge, whose experience gives “some 
knowledge of how to deal with a ques- 
tion of evidence”. The author starts out 
with the intention of winning his case 
for his client, Immortality; and praises 
any authorities who have spoken in favor 
of his client, and minimizes any doubts 
expressed by unreliable thinkers on the 
other side. At the beginning it is claimed, 
that “on the question of the soul’s sur- 
vival the assurances and probabilities are 
so numerous and weighty that we under- 
take to establish the thesis that man is 
not only justified in acting upon the 
assumption that his life goes on forever, 
but that no man is justified in acting upon 
the contrary theory’. From this we see 
that if the jury is intelligent it will of 
course decide for the lawyer and his 
client. 

The conclusion, based on much interest- 
ing quotation, is that, “on grounds, then, 
both of reason and faith—reason that 
asserts its probability, and faith that re- 
lies upon its certainty—we lay hold on 
the life immortal’. Any person, who al- 
ready believes, will have his faith con- 
firmed by the authorities quoted; but the 
doubter will continue to doubt. The diffi- 
culty is that the author treats an ex- 
pression of belief in immortality, on the 
part of some authority, such as Socrates, 
as “evidence” of an external fact, of the 
existence of a place for a future life; 
while it is really nothing more than the 
expression of an inner, personal attitude 
or opinion. The title, “The Hope of Im- 
mortality’, or ‘“Men’s Beliefs About Im- 
mortality’, would have been a more accu- 
rate description of what the book really 
contains; though jt might not have givea 
the desired twist to the minds of the jury. 

1 Sab 


The Noble Army 


TORCHLIGHTS TO THE CHPROKEES: THE 
BRAINERD MISSION. By Robert Sparks Walker. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $8.00. 


The author, who has had access to 
voluminous journals and correspondence of 
members of the Mission, allows these 
records to tell the story of mission work 
among the Cherokees in Georgia and Ten- 
nessee in the first third of the nineteenth 
century. So far as the Mission is concerned 
it is a fine story of devoted work which 
rendered a great service to the Cherokees. 
One gains a pleasing impression of the 
excellent qualities of this great Indian 
tribe. They appear a simple, loyal, like- 
able people. But the record of the white 
man’s dealing with the Cherokees, outside 
of the Mission, is a black chapter of 
deceit, robbery, violence and cruelty. The 
state of Georgia and President Jackson’s 
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administration were equally guilty of law- 
less and shameful exploitation of the 
Cherokees, who were finally driven across 
the Mississippi from their homes with 
great brutality, thousands dying from the 
hardships of the journey. The redeeming 
feature of the story is the devotion of the 
missionaries, some of whom served years 
in prison rather than submit to the bar- 
barous laws of Georgia, dictated by the 
greed of her citizens, against a peaceful 
and inoffensive people. F. J.G. 


Mountain Folk 


MOuNTAIN Girt. By Genevieve Fox. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


Technically speaking, a book for girls— 
the story of a Kentucky mountain child 
who learns through her “fotched-on” 
teacher that she can, and must, help save 
her people from their ignorance. Sairy 
Ann, in whom dwells the real crusader 
spirit, accepts the challenge, overcomes her 
difficulties, and emerges triumphant—a 
Florence Nightingale to her people. 

While Miss Fox appears to be writing 
an entertaining story about the moun- 
taineers whom she has taught and loved, 
she is preaching a first-class sermon to 
young people, showing specifically what 
a worth-while missionary field exists in 
our own country; and more generally, 
what opportunities for a life of service 
we all have if we only exert ourselves in 
the right direction. H. M. P. 


The Rationalist’s Jesus 


THE MAKING OF A MESSIAH. By William W. 
Harvey. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. $2.50. 


The story of Jesus, told in unconven- 
tional style, by a rationalist who has sym- 
pathy and imagination. The story of the 
Virgin Birth is interpreted with a delicacy 
of feeling, vividness of detail, and depth 
of emotion that makes it almost convincing, 
even to those who believe that they have 
a better explanation of the rise of the 
myth. The clue to Jesus’s experience is, 
according to Dr. Harvey, the opposition 
that Jesus felt for John the Baptist’s 
method and teaching. John stood for yio- 
lent denunciation; Jesus for the method 
of gentleness. Jesus later abandoned his 
own principle, the author thinks, and, 
adopting John’s method, met John’s fate. 
In the garden of Gethsemane he saw what 
he had done and returned to his earlier 
and truer principle, going to his death 
in obedience to it. Throughout the book, 
Dr. Harvey’s own vigorous personality 
impresses itself on the reader. He is a 
man worth knowing, and even his oe- 
easional lapses from dignity give a con- 
versational touch that is not without 
value. The book will help to make Jesus 
a real and appealing figure to people who 
have hitherto felt him to be a man they 
could not hope to know. EAB yl 
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Where We Live 


COMING TO TERMS WITH THY UNIVERSE. By 
Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr. New York: The 
Association Press. 

This admirable little book is enthusi- 
astically commended in a foreword by 
William Lyon Phelps, and its purpose 
is well stated in a preface by W. D. 
Weatherford. The main idea is that parts 
of modern thinking have grown faster 
than the whole. The sciences have grown 
so rapidly that they have almost be- 
wildered men. Man’s philosophy and his 
conception of God have not kept pace 
with his study of human nature. The re- 
sult is that men are often imposed upon 
by the bigness of things. They are in- 
timidated by astronomical figures. Conse- 
quently, there is a call for a revaluation 
of our conduct and a revision of our con- 
ception of man’s place in the universe. 
The three lectures composing the volume 
deal with coming to terms with the physi- 
cal universe, with the moral universe, and 
with the unseen universe. The author be- 
lieves that when we study origins we come 
across evidence of purpose, and purpose 
is unknown without rationality, and our 
name for rational Being is God. The teach- 
ing of Jesus seems to the author to excel 
all other ethical teaching since it meets 
the demands, first, that moral conduct 
shall be controHNed from within and not 
externally imposed; second, that moral 
control shall be expressive rather than 
repressive, and, third, the moral code 
must be simple and obvious. It remains 
to say that the author has a very simple, 
direct, and readable style. G. R. D. 


Tabloid Reviews 


WORSHIP SERVICES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Com- 
piled by Warren Wheeler Pickett. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. 50 cents. 


Fifteen services of worship for young 
people. Well constructed. All founded on 
Isaiah 6, the presence of God, our un- 
worthiness, a consecration to an ideal or 
an action. Moderately evangelical. Re- 
tains petitionary prayer. Accepts the 
resurrection of the body of Jesus. A fine 
selection of hymns. Poetry not so good, 
because relying almost exclusively on 
“Quotable Poems’. No social service ma- 
terial. E. F. 


STANDARD CHURCH HyMNS AND GOSPEL 
Sones. Chicago: The Rodeheaver Company. 80 
cents. 


A strange combination of some of the 
finest chureh hymns with meretricious 
“gospel songs”, which a critic has aptly 
characterized as “doggerel set to rag 
time”. It would be difficult to make a 
better selection of hymns than that made 
for this book by Dr. Robert G. Me- 
Cutchan of DePauw University and Mr. 
Carl F. Price. The “gospel songs” were 
selected by Mr. Homer Rodeheaver, for 
many years gospel song leader for Billy 
Sunday. We cannot see any place for 
this sentimental slush with its ugly ster- 
eotyped tunes in religious worship. An 
excellent set of responsive readings and 
worship services will be found at the end 
of the book, prepared by Dr. Edward R. 
Bartlett of DePauw University. w.s.s. 
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Young People Are of Two Kinds 


(Continued from page 172) 
Therefore they have nothing against which 
to react. They do not react but act. Their 
direction is positive rather than negative. 
They unite each evening in a service of 
which is unique in character, 
solemn, and impressive. On the rocky hill 
stands an old stone chapel built a hundred 
years ago by the fishermen before they 
abandoned the island. The young men and 
women, each with an old candle lantern 


/ in hand, file up the rough ascending path, 
/ whether in the wild rush of swirling rain 


and wind, or under the quiet stars—but 


) with no spoken word—in complete silence. 


Gathered in the chapel the leader for the 


/ day reads the Scripture service, hymns 


are sung to the old reed organ, a prayer 
and brief sermonette or aspiration, and 
again in silence the group file along the 
path away from the sanctuary. 

This is an allegory, perhaps, of the one 
hundredth young person who dedicates 


i himself to a life of service and devotion. 


As I have run across such young people, 
I have realized how great are the de- 
mands which society makes upon them, 
but I have never pitied them. Their careers 


/ will be hard, filled with severe discipline, 


watched by critics looking to trip them 
up. In spite of the seeming hardships, they 
will be happy—they are on a crusade and 
their hearts are aglow. 

Nor do I pity the ninety and nine who 
live to get and enjoy things for them- 


4 selves. We have made them what they are, 
/ and they seldom know what they miss. 
!) They pass through life unaware of any of 


its supreme values. They are on the whole 


4 ' complacent, although bored with college, 


bored with amusements, bored with mar- 
riage, bored a bit with life. Yet they are 
singularly free from viciousness: they 
are only immature. They eat, drink and 
try to be merry while the consecrated 


‘leaders of youth are thrilled with the 


search for a pathway to the future hap- 


{ piness of all. 


Mr. Greeley gave the foregoing as a 
vadio address in the Unitarian Houwr, 
Boston, Mass., Sunday, March 6. Each 
Sunday at 3 P.M. a chosen speaker ad- 
dresses a great audience of the air about 
the spiritual merits of the religion of 
liberals, in such a way as to persuade the 
thoughtful and to make hearers know the 
inclusion of all people within this faith. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


The intramural basketball tournament 
at the Proctor Academy of Andover, N.H., 
was concluded March 5 after five days’ 
excellent playing by six teams. Letters 
have been awarded to the following 
players: Elmer A. Clark, eaptain, of Potter 
Place, N.H.; Harry H. Rivers of Andover, 
N.H.; Stuart H. Rogers of Glen Ridge, 
N.J.; Robert O. Sylvia of Medford, Mass. ; 
William Kidder of New London, N.H.; 
and Raymond Hull, manager, of Mystic, 
Conn. 

Officers for the Athletic Association for 
the balance of the year are: President, 
Harry H. Rivers; vice-president, Hlmer A. 
Clark; secretary, Stuart H. Rogers; 


treasurer, Carl B. Wetherell. 
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The resident students attended a turkey 
supper given by the Ladies’ Industrial So- 
ciety in the Unitarian church for the 
benefit of the Proctor Emergency Fund. 
An entertainment by the junior school- 
boys followed. 


Grow Old Along With Me 


(Continued from page 175) 
side in this world, wherever we go and 
wherever we stay. 

Love nature; keep companionship with 
her. Love the sunshine; live in the sun- 
shine. Watch for the coming of the first 
spring flowers and the first spring robin. 
Never miss a beautiful sunset. Gaze often 
and long at the night stars, that their 
benediction and their peace may fall upon 
your spirit. Thus your soul may defy old 
age. : 

Above all, believe that your life is 
divine, and that the world is divine. Learn 
how near God is. 

Believe that the stars shine with His 
light; that your pulse beats with His life; 
that your heart’s love is a drop that has 
come to you from the great Infinite Lov- 
ing Heart. 

Trim the lamp of your faith in immor- 
tality ; pour abundant oil into it. How? By 
living nobly. The diviner your life, the 
more clearly you will see that it is God’s 
life in you, and so the surer you will be 
that it cannot be extinguished. 

3elieve that there is a Providence of 
Good over you and over the world wise 
enough and great enough to weave your 
weaknesses and shortcomings, and your 
old age, and your death, and the old age 
and death of your loved ones, into a 
splendid web-of-cloth-of-gold whose eternal 
meaning is Life and Love. 


Rev. G. Gilmour at St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Rev. George Gilmour, of Boston, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist federated church of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. His predecessor, Dr. Stanard 
Dow Butler, has become minister of the 
Unitarian-Universalist federated church of 
Utica, N.Y. Mr. Gilmour’s recent minis- 
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tries have been at the Unitarian church 
of Dallas, Tex. (1910-1921), and at the 
Unitarian church of Denver, Colo, (1921— 
1931). 


Laymen Pass Resolutions 


A resolution protesting against the 
“Declaration of an American Citizen” pub- 
lished in THr ReGIsTeR and other lead- 
ing religious journals, as being “anti- 
American” and seditious, was passed at 
a meeting of the Heywood Chapter of 
the Laymen’s League of Louisville, Ky., 
February 12. 

Drastic reduction in international arma- 
ment, acceptance of the plan of France 
for united armaments in defense of world 
peace, and immediate adherence to the 
World Court were urged in a resolution 
passed by the Orlando, Fla., chapter of 
the Laymen’s League at its February 
meeting. 


r 


Notice to Contributors 


A large volume of articles and 
news reports remains unpublished 
because of severely limited space and 
a lack of conciseness on the part of 
writers. Notice is given to all con- 
tributors that utmost brevity must 
be followed. It is not possible for 
THE REGISTER to rewrite contribu- 
tions, but editing will be done thor- 
oughly to meet the requirements. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
)  Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


W rite for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


NEW YORK 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET 


“THE SPIRIT OF EASTER”’ 


(full size 874" x 1234/’) 


For Easter! 


AX ATTRACTIVE poster to cut out and color 

planned for children from 5 to 8 years, but 
fascinating for anyone who likes to do work of 
this kind. The cut-out sheet is perforated so 
that even the youngest child should have no 
difficulty with it. Takes about one hour to cut 
out, paste and color. 
lope with full instructions. 


Complete outfit in enve- 


Free sample copies available for minisiers 
and others in charge of church schools. 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street = 


- Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


To have joy 
one must share it— 
HAPPINESS 
was born a twin. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broad- 
east the coming week: Boston, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Hour, Percy W. Gardner, former 


president of the Laymen’s League, 3 P.M. 
Dr. 


Sunday, WBZA; King’s Chapel, 
William lL. Sullivan of the Unitarian 
Chureh of Germantown, Pa., 12.15 P.M. 


Tuesday—Thursday, WNAC; Chicago, JIl., 
People’s Church, Dr. Preston Bradley, 11 
A.M. Sunday, WBBM, 9.30 p.m. Tuesday, 
WMAQ; Lincoln Center, Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, 10.30 A.M. Monday, KYW; Dayton, 
Ohio, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 2.30 P.M. 
Sunday, WSMK; Hartford, Conn., Rev. 
Charles Graves, 11 A.M. Sunday, WDRC:; 
Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
10 aM. Sunday, WLBEF; Lancaster. Pa., 
Rey. Robert S. Miller, 11 A.m. Sunday, 
WGAL; Minneapolis, Minn., Rey. John H. 
Dietrich, 10.30 A.m. Sunday, WDGY; 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Rey. Lawrence 
Clare, 2.15 p.m. Tuesday, CKAC; New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Dr. B®. Stanton Hodgin, 11 
A.M. Sunday, WNBH; Syracuse, N.Y., Rev. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.380 A.M. Sun- 
day, WFBL. Worcester, Mass., Dr. Max- 
well Savage, 10.45 a.m. Sunday, WTAG. 
Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Sunday School Union Meeting 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
will meet March 21 in the Second Church 
in Brookline, Mass. Supper will be served 
at 6 o’clock, and the usual departmental 
conferences will be held at 7 o’clock. The 
leaders and subjects for the meeting are: 
Kindergarten-primary, Miss Annie Bb. 
Pousland, subject, ‘““‘What Shall We Tell 
the Primary Child About Easter?’; 
junior—intermediate, Mrs. H. P. Williams, 
subject, “Story Telling and _ Allied 
Methods and Materials”; superintendents, 
Miss Gertrude H. Taft, subject, ‘“Observa- 
tions in Mid-Western Church Schools”. 
The address of the evening will be given 
by Rev. Arthur B. Whitney of the Unita- 
rian Church of Quincy, Mass. His subject 
will be “Keeping Pace With Youth”. 


New Yorx Ciry.—The twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the ministry of Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes was commemorated at 
the Community Church by a service 
February 14. Dr. Holmes stated in the 
anniversary sermon that when he felt 
he was declining as a preacher he would 
retire from the ministry; but it is patent 
that he is at the zenith of his powers. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association] THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


MORE demand for League literature 
than in former years. 


MORE requests for Institutes of 
Liberal Religion this year and last 
than in any former year. 


MORE churches using League pro- 
motion and publicity helps. 


MORE chapters requesting League 
study program materials. 


MORE need than ever of League 
members cooperating to carry on 
these—and other—projects. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TWENTY-FIVE BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 


33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


GYMNASIUM 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NIOHOLS, Vice-President. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 
DIREOTORS 
Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
I. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Norfolk House Centre 


is maintaining morale 
in difficult times. Will you 
join forces? 


14 John Eliot Square, 


Arthur T. Lyman, Treasurer 
30 State Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Spring Term begins April 5. Accredited by N.E. col 

including Dartmouth. Careful prep aA oe Bee 

examinations. Practical Arts. Junior School. All sports. 

Ren eee Auspices. For Catalogue 
t interview write . WE 

Box 16, Andover, N.H. THERELL Hea 
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The Support of Free Religion 
Is a Co-operative 
Responsibility 


| HE CHURCHES COLLECTIVELY through their contribu- 
. tion to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
can advance the general cause of liberalism materially. The 
individual church in co-operation with the ASSOCIATION can 


achieve results which it would be unable to achieve alone. 


| pay AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION depends 

upon the churches to help forward the missionary enterprises 
| of the fellowship. The more they contribute, the more the 
ASSOCIATION can extend its work. 


ONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE WELCOME from individuals 
and branch organizations as well as from the church as a 


ii whole. 


HE fiscal year closes April 30. Checks should be received 
before that time. They should be made payable to the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. Please send 


them to 


PARKER E. MAREAN, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


the 
he 


for 
and 


but praise 
Scotchman, 


nothing 
said the 


“I have 
sermon”, 
proved it. 


Mother’ is 
“Yes, 


“Johnny, this essay on ‘My 
just the same as your brother's.” 
ma’am. We have the same mother.” 


Perhaps the assets wouldn’t have frozen 
so hard, says The Montreal Star, if there’d 
been less water in them to start with. 


“Drink”, said the Irish preacher, “is 
the greatest curse of the country. It makes 
you quarrel with your neighbors. It makes 
you shoot at your landlord; and _ it 
makes you miss him.” 

—Wall Street Journal. 


A lady had just engaged a new maid 
and was instructing her. “At dinner, 
Mary”, she explained, “you must remem- 


ber always to serve from the left and take 
the plates from the right. Is that clear?’ 
“Yes, ma’am”, answered the girl. “What's 
the matter, superstitious or something?” 
—N. Y. Morning Telegraph. 


A woman had been inoculated against 
typhoid preparatory to going abroad. For 
a time she kept to her room. It happened 
that an intimate friend arrived, and a 
small daughter was sent downstairs to 
explain. ‘““Mummy’s in bed”, she said. ‘In 
bed?” “Yes. She was intoxicated yester- 
day, and has a bad headache.” 


Max Schuster, of the publishing firm of 
Simon & Schuster, has suggested that 
holders of college degrees should be 
periodically re-examined to prove that 
they are still entitled to them. He be- 
lieves that many college students “have” 
subjects as they have had the measles. 
To “pass” a subject means for them pvre- 
cisely that.—The Churchman. 


A boy-and-dog story: The parents of a 
young son who had been deeply moved by 
the film “Skippy” took him to the sequel 
to that picture, called ‘“Sooky’’. On the way 


home afterward, the youth was enthusi- 
astic. “Better’n ‘Skippy’, even”, he ob- 


served. “It ends happier.” ‘But it doesn’t 
end happier, James’, said his mother. 
“Doesn’t Sooky’s mother die?” “Oh, sure’, 
said James, “but in ‘Skippy’, the dog died.” 


On a certain Monday morning the min- 
ister was the recipient of a basket of 
apples brought to him by a little girl of 
the parish. “Thank you very much, my 
dear!” said the minister. “They are lovely. 
I do hope, however, you did not gather 
them yesterday—the Sabbath?’ “No, six’, 
replied the child. “I got them early this 
morning, but still you may not want them. 
You see, they were growing all day 
yesterday !” 


Father Barry of the Protestant Epis- 
cvopal Chureh relates the story of a rector 
in his boyhood, a young man just out of 
the seminary. who preached a sermon on 
the divine character of the church, which 
aroused the ire of Barry’s maiden aunt. 
She approached him after the service be- 
fore be had removed his surplice. “How”, 
she questioned, ‘dare a boy like you talk 
to us in that way?’ Davies, the preacher, 
drew himself up and replied with crush- 
ing dignity: “Madam, when I have this 
on I am nineteen hundred years old.” 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary —Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Send contributions to the 


Treasurer—leaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street gurreh and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


( BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting— Normal— Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Young George Washington 
By GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


A book that is different from the 
others about Washington. 


It shows him as a youth, with a 
zeal for action, eager for adven- 
ture, and with a steadfast purpose 
to live life in its fullness. 


Illustrated. 233 pages. $1.75 postpaid. 
At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE Di 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborou; 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbam 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples Sche 
at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (163q 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streef 
Rev. Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Mornial 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday School, 3.30 p.m. Con) 
munion service immediately after mornia| 
service on the first Sunday of each mont 
All seats free at all services. The church | 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Re 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carr@ 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ral 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmast¢ 
9.30 a.m. Church School at King’s Chapij 
House. 11 a.m. Morning Prayer with serm] 
by Dr. William L. Sullivan. Holy Week, Moh 
day—Thursday, 12.15 p.m. Dr. Sullivan. 5 P.) 
Vesper Service. Thursday, 8 P.M. Holy Cox 
munion. Good Friday, 12 noon, Rev. Vivia 
T. Pomeroy. 5 P.M. Vesper Service. { 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (16494 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister, Choir under tl} 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organis 
9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 A.M., Mornin 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UN 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Hast 82n 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev, Pal 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.M., Chure 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. | 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARIS] 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Serviq 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rev. Omer 
Mott. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819# 
Dr. Minot Simons. minister. Services in the he 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Stree 
during the erection of the new church at 80% 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friend 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 A.m. Church offid 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Chureh of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street ar 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on | 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes frof 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, ay 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning sery 
ice 11 a.m. Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants } 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount fd 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


POSITION DESIRED by Organist and Chol 
Director of several years’ experience. Addreg 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER C-17T. 


For These Hard Times, 
—A New Religious Novel 


The MacmiLLan Company, of New York Cit 
issues the first novel based on modern Biblical 
scholarship. Unique. Historically accurate. Co 
mended by religious leaders such as Bishop F. 
McConnell, Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, and Proj 
Shailer Mathews. Plot cast in a highly dramatij 
period, when struggle for social justice and inten! 
national peace gave motivating force for evolt 
tion ot monotheism. Shows Bible as a literatus 
developing in hard times. “By the Waters c 
Babylon, A Story of Ancient Israel,’ by Lou 
Wallis. All booksellers, or the Macmillan Co: 
pany, New York City, $2.00.—Adet. 


